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rH The Connecticut Experiment 
iD 


: in Teacher Supply 


By HENRY C. HERGE 


N= months ago Connecticut school superintendents 


were anticipating teacherless classrooms in September, 
1949. At that time the critical shortage of elementary- 
school teachers, according to a statistical estimate of the number 
of new teachers needed, was so acute that the staff in the State 
Department of Education was sorely pressed to deal with the 
5 problem. 
Leaders in teacher education in Connecticut have expected 
a shortage of elementary-school teachers between 1948 and 
1960. The problem of staffing the schools throughout the war 
12 impeded attempts to solve the long-range problem. Between 
1941 and V-J Day, an emergency existed in both the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of Connecticut, from the classrooms 
of which the armed services and war industries had syphoned 
15 off many hundred teachers. To complicate the situation, re- 
cruitment of young persons for the teachers’ colleges was at 
17 a low ebb. 
Because of the complexity of the situation and guided by 
expediency, the State Board of Education in 1941 adopted a 
| policy which made it possible for appointing authorities to fill 
existing vacancies with individuals who did not meet the re- 
quirements for regular certification. Persons appointed under 
these provisions were called war-emergency permittees. 
When the war terminated, a chain of events occurred in 
which the need for additional teachers became more acute. 
Since it requires a minimum of four years to train a student for 
teaching, the graduates of the slim wartime classes at the teach- 


7 


“a ers’ colleges trickled through in inadequate numbers. Many 
- of the war-emergency permittees, who had been motivated 
ma during the period of hostility to accept teaching assignments 


for patriotic or financial reasons, began to make known their 
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desire to terminate instructional duties. Although demobiliza- 
tion brought a return of former teachers to the profession, their 
number was offset by a large group of older teachers who prior 
to and during the war had become eligible for retirement. All 
these problems could have been surmounted had it not been for 
the wave of wartime babies who enrolled in the kindergartens 
in 1947. Continuing shortages will exist as this wave moves on 
from the primary into the intermediate grades. 


N 1945-46, the Connecticut State Department of Education, 
I in anticipation of the dilemma facing school superintend- 
ents, began to supplement the regular four-year group in the 
teachers’ colleges with graduates of liberal-arts colleges. This 
gave impetus to what became known as the “fifth-year pro- 
gram.” Efforts were also made to encourage former teachers, 
graduates of two- and three-year normal schools, to return to 
the teachers’ colleges for refresher courses. These were for the 
most part women who had left teaching a decade or more ago 
to raise families, or who had resigned to comply with local 
statutory regulations prohibiting married women from teach- 
ing. The immediate results of this recruitment were encourag- 
ing, because a postwar state statute forbade discrimination 
against married women in the teaching profession. Grad- 
ually, however, the diminishing returns on the efforts expended 
motivated the State Department of Education to explore addi- 
tional avenues for a solution to the teaching shortage. 

As the problem in supply and demand for teachers became 
recognized, the Commissioner of Education reported to the 
State Board of Education that in his judgment, “It is the 
responsibility of the State Board of Education and its staff 
constantly to survey and to anticipate in so far as possible, the 
educational needs of the State. Constant attention to and reval- 
uation of educational progress is one of its major obligations.” 
As evidence of this statement, he presented to the Board an 
analysis of the number of new teachers needed annually in the 
elementary and secondary schools and an estimate of the enroll- 
ments required in each of the state teachers’ colleges if the need 
was to be met. 

The statistical data contained in the Commissioner’s report 
was presented graphically, as follows: 


1. Increase in birth rates from 1940 to 1947, together with an estimate 
of birth rates from 1948 to 1954. 
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2. Estimated enrollments in the public schools of Connecticut from 
1949 to 1960. 

3. An estimate of the total number of teachers needed for the public 
schools of Connecticut from 1947 to 1960. In addition, there were 
graphs to show the estimates of the number of new teachers needed 
at different grade-levels, namely kindergarten, Grade VI, and 
Grades VII-XII. 

4. An estimate of required enrollments in each of the state teachers’ 
colleges from 1948 to 1957, if the state-supported institutions are to 
meet their share in the responsibility of training an adequate number 
of teachers. 

Early in the academic year 1949, the National Education 
Association study of the supply and demand for teachers 
showed that Connecticut would graduate only 230 persons who 
would qualify for elementary certification during the year.’ 
This state survey further revealed that, in addition to those 
being graduated, approximately 600 new elementary-school 
teachers would be needed in September, 1949. The complexity 
of the situation was intensified when the certification office pub- 
lished the fact that there were also 511 individuals with sub- 
standard licenses serving in the elementary and secondary 
schools of the state. 


HE State Commissioner of Education, in the first monthly 

meeting of the year, presented to the Presidents’ Board of 
the State Teachers Colleges a proposed plan of action. He 
asked that it be criticized in the light of the facts which have 
been outlined. He indicated that, although the teachers’ col- 
leges were crowded with students and would in two years 
graduate twice as many as in any one of the past fifteen years, 
there was an acute problem at the moment. In describing his 
plan, the Commissioner was emphatic that his was an interim 
plan designed to supplement, not replace, the regular four-year 
program in the state teachers’ colleges. 

Briefly, the plan suggested by the Commissioner, and sub- 
sequently refined by recognized leaders in the teachers’ and 
liberal-arts colleges, called for the establishment of workshop 
programs in each of the four state teachers’ colleges, where 
carefully selected graduates of recognized liberal-arts colleges 
would have the opportunity of studying child growth and de- 


*Maul, R. C. Teacher Supply and Demand in the United States: Report of the 1949 
National Teachers Supply and Demand Study. Washington, D. C.: National Commission 
on Education and Professional Standards, 1949. 
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velopment, tests and measurements, curriculum methods and 
materials, reading and language arts, fine and graphic arts, and 
related subjects. During the initial eight-weeks period of 
instruction, students would have the opportunity to observe 
master teachers instructing children of different age groups. 
Procedures for screening college graduates into the program, 
so that only those who were mentally or emotionally above 
average might enroll, would have to be developed. The Com- 
missioner also proposed that in September, 1949, when the 
students who had taken the program began teaching, an ar- 
rangement be made to provide on-the-job guidance and assist- 
ance and supervision of instruction. Since these students would 
be ineligible for regular certification, arrangements would also 
have to be made whereby those who successfully completed the 
first unit of instruction might teach in the public schools of the 
state under a special permit. Procedure would have to be drawn 
so that renewal of the permit would be contingent upon success- 
ful teaching and upon evidence of the successful completion of 
at least six semester-hours of in-service courses toward regular 
certification. Each student would have to be passed upon indi- 
vidually because of the differences in undergraduate background 
and the amount of advanced standing allowed; however, reg- 
ular certification would depend upon successful completion of 
at least 30 semester-hours of professional courses in the field 
of elementary education and recommendation by the training 
institution. 


ust as the Commissioner’s proposals crystallized into what 

became known as the Emergency Training Program, the 
newly elected governor of Connecticut, well informed of the 
facts already outlined, delivered his message on education to 
the joint session of the Connecticut General Assembly. The 
Governor’s message was subsequently sent to approximately 
fifty liberal-arts colleges in the New England area to test their 
reaction to it. It evoked a wide response, particularly from 
Seniors in college, who indicated interest in an opportunity to 
qualify for elementary-school teaching. These replies provided 
the Executive Office with sufficient encouragement to request 
an appropriation to implement the program. 

Independently of the legislative efforts to provide financial 
means to underwrite the emergency training program, sufficient 
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impetus was given to launch the program when the Commis- 
sioner of Education pointed out the Department’s ability to 
provide funds from its budget for the remainder of the fiscal 
year. The emergency training program for elementary-school 
teachers was therefore set in operation in February, 1949. 

The Democratic Senate and the Republican House at this 
time reached a stalemate in matters pertaining to finance. 
Although the Democratic Party favored an appropriation of 
$500,000 to finance the emergency training program for the 
biennium, a compromise was finally reached by the terms of 
which the Department was granted one-half of the sum orig- 
inally requested. The Substitute Bill which finally became law 
reads as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Assembly convened: 

Section 1. The state board of education is authorized to establish 
and maintain an emergency training program to prepare graduates of 
approved four-year colleges and universities to teach in the elementary 
schools of the state. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out this program the state board of education 
may (a) establish regulations governing the admission of students to this 
program; (é) fix tuition rates to be paid by such students; and (c) enter 
into such contracts and agreements as it may find necessary to secure 
the necessary facilities. 

Sec. 3. The receipts from tuition fees shall be deposited in a special 
fund to be known as the Emergency Scholarship Fund. This fund 
may be used under such regulations as the state board of education may 
establish for scholarship aid to students enrolled in this program. 

Sec. 4. The sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars is ap- 
propriated to carry out the purposes of this act until June 30, 1951. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect from its passage. 


| pee the program’s inception in February, 1949, to the 
conclusion of the summer session, approximately 350 appli- 
cations for admission were received by the screening committees. 
Prior to launching the program, criteria for admission were 
established which included such factors as age, physical fitness, 
poise, appearance, and mental capacity, as shown by the college 
transcript or by the test battery which was administered to all 
candidates. The general effectiveness of this plan of selective 
admission has already been reflected in the favorable attitude 
of the employing authorities toward the graduates of the pro- 
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gram. To illustrate the result of the discriminating choices 
made, only 222 of all who made application were accepted; 
and, of these, 217 were recommended to the certification office 
prior to the opening of school this September for their initial 
one-year permits. 

Since the workshops were set up in eight- weeks instructional 
units, many who began at the program’s inception and con- 
tinued through the close of the summer session are now close 
to qualifying for their limited elementary teaching certificates. 
One hundred fifty-seven, who entered the program directly 
after college commencement in June, began to teach this 
September with only eight weeks of basic instruction; how- 
ever, each student who is not fully eligible for the limited cer- 
tificate will be required to work off deficiencies on an in-service 
arrangement, taking at least 6 semester-hours of work during 
the academic year. Requirements vary with each student be- 
cause of the diversity of backgrounds; therefore, the teacher- 
training institution prescribes the content of the 30 hours of 
professional education, grants advanced standing to those who 
have previously taken courses that may be recognized, and in 
unusual cases designates certain content-subject courses which 
are required of all students in the regular teacher-training 
program. 

One may wonder how these young persons, many of them 
men, were recruited. Early in the program, the State Board of 
Education engaged as a full-time recruiter, a woman graduate 
of a liberal-arts college, who subsequently met certification 
requirements and taught in the public schools, raised a family, 
and is now actively engaged in women’s service organizations, 
the Parent-Teacher Association, and college-alumnae activities. 
Arrangements were made for her to establish contacts with all 
of the major organizations in the state interested in education 
in order to explain the program. Such media as the newspapers, 
the radio, and campus literature were also used. Between Feb- 
ruary and commencement time in June, she visited approxi- 
mately thirty recognized colleges and universities in New 
England and New York explaining to members of the senior 
classes the ramifications of the program and the challenges of 
a teaching career. 

‘The success of the efforts at recruitment is shown by the 
number of colleges supplying candidates for the program. It 
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is not surprising that Connecticut institutions lead in the number 
of candidates: St. Joseph, 17; University of Connecticut, 35; 
Connecticut College for women, 10; Albertus Magnus, 7; and 
Arnold, 10. Out-of-state colleges represented in the program 
included Elmira, Columbia, Smith, Pembroke, Oberlin, Rus- 
sell Sage, Wellesley, Bucknell, and New Rochelle. The list of 
colleges is too extensive to print—New Haven State Teachers 
College drew from 54 institutions alone; the other three cen- 
ters, from more than a dozen each. 


ROM the time the program was first conceived, consistent 
op have been made to keep it closely co-ordinated. The 
chief of the Bureau of Higher Education was delegated the 
responsibility of developing unity in practices and procedures. 
To implement this effort, a co-ordinator was appointed for each 
of the four teachers’ colleges. T*acilities were leased at New 
Haven whenever space was not sufficient to schedule the work- 
shop separate from the regular, four-year college students. 
Periodic meetings were held with representatives of the state 
education association, the liberal-arts colleges, the presidents 
of the teachers’ colleges, the school superintendents, and the 
co-ordinators, in order to unify the administration and the 
curriculum pattern, and to develop certification policies and 
procedures. Ever since the program became operative in Feb- 
ruary, it has been considered best to keep it flexible enough to 
permit change. As the summer session approached, an illus- 
trated brochure was prepared high-lighting various aspects of 
the program, including the policies developed, so that Seniors 
in the liberal-arts college might obtain sufficient information. 
All students were supplied with individual copies of two De- 
partment circular letters: one, “Responsibilities of the Training 
Institutions Bearing upon the Admission and Progress of Stu- 
dents Enrolled in the Emergency Training Program,” and the 
other, “Procedures Established for the Issuance of Permits for 
Students Enrolled in the Emergency Training Program.” 
These proved very helpful in answering many questions which 
confronted students. 

As of the opening of school this September, the most 
marked feature of the program is its follow-up of students now 
employed as teachers throughout the state. The fact that the 
teachers’ colleges are located geographically in each quarter 
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of the state has made it possible to engage elementary-school 
supervisors at the ratio of one supervisor to fifteen students in 
the field. These supervisors have been thoroughly oriented in 
the philosophy underlying their duties. Each has been provided 
with basic information concerning the students he is to super- 
vise and, perhaps more important, has been urged not to create 
the impression that he is a “snoopervisor.” As a friend and 
counselor, he is to establish himself so that the beginning 
teacher will not encounter problems that might block effect- 
iveness in the classroom. No one who has taken the program 
should have reason to be stymied by questions of certification, 
housing, sick leave, contracts, or even loneliness. Problems 
encountered in instruction will be a mutual enterprise of the 
teacher and the supervisor, and liaison between the beginning 
teacher and the teachers’ college will be maintained. 

While the success of the Emergency Training Program is 
yet to be determined, it is the belief of those who have been 
closely associated with it that Connecticut’s plan is one which 
merits the continued support of the taxpaying public during the 
period of acute shortage of teachers. In this connection, it 
should be obvious to the reader that, while the need for new 
teachers in the elementary schools has not been fully met by 
the program described, since only 217 individuals have been 
recommended for assignment, nevertheless, it is defensible that 
a quality rather than a quantity program should be maintained. 
Fortunately, the school superintendents of the state recognized 
this fact and became extremely active this year between Feb- 
ruary and the close of school in June in’ their recruitment 
programs. The gap between the numbers produced by the 
regular four-year teachers’ college graduates and the emer- 
gency training program was filled by the superintendents, who 
were successful in attracting to Connecticut a sufficient number 
of fully certifiable teachers. In consequence, no class was teacher- 
less last September. As the program continues, however, it 1s 
believed that the employing authorities in Connecticut will 


have less need to go outside the state to fill classroom vacancies. 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 8] 










































Interrelationships of Factors Involved 
in Building a Salary Schedule 


By KENNETH J. CRIM 


HE author recently completed a study of the teaching- 

loads of high-school teachers in 44 high schools in the 

county systems of Allen, Auglaize, Hardin, Logan, 
Mercer, Shelby, and Van Wert counties of Ohio.* Question- 
naires were mailed to the school executive of each high school 
for distribution to the teachers under his direct supervision. 
One hundred ninety-six teachers returned usable questionnaires. 
Only the questionnaires of teachers devoting full time to duties 
in Grades VII through XII were used. 

In an article the writer recently reported the findings and 
made certain recommendations concerning the use of the Doug- 
lass formula’ to compute teachers’ loads.’ The present article 
will show current practice with respect to instructional loads and 
will compute the interrelationships of three important factors— 
professional preparation, experience, and teaching-loads—which 
should be considered when building a salary schedule. 

To show the relationship between the teaching-load and 
professional preparation of the teacher, Table I has been pre- 
pared. The biserial r is used in estimating the correlation 
coefficient* of the data contained in this table. In using this 
formula it is necessary to make two assumptions: First, teaching- 
load is considered a continuous and normally distributed vari- 
able. Second, professional training, though dichotomized, is 
also considered a continuous and normally distributed variable. 
In applying the biserial r to the data in Table I, the array “no 
degree” was combined with the array “Bachelor’s degree” to 
form one category in the dichotomy, while the Master’s array 
is the other category in the dichotomy. 

If the difference between the means is slight while the 
standard deviation of the teaching-load array is large, it is 


*Crim, Kenneth J. “High-School Teaching-Loads in Seven Ohio Counties.” 1949. 
An unpublished Master’s thesis on file in the library of Ohio State University. 

* Douglass, Harl R. Organization and Administration of Secondary Schools. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1945. p. I15. 

* Crim, Kenneth J. “Teaching-Loads of Ohio High-School Teachers,” EpucaTIoNAL 
Researcn Butvtetin, XXVIII (September 14, 1949), pp. 141-48. 

“Edwards, Allen L. Standard Analysis for Students in Psychology and Education. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, 1946. pp. 112-16. 
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TABLE I 


RELATIONSHIP OF PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION AND 'TEACHING- 








Loap oF HicH-ScHoo, TEACHERS IN SEVEN Oun10 CounrTIES | 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
INSTRUCTIONAL LoaD ———_____________ 
1n Douctass Units No Bachelor’s | Master’s | Total 
Degree Degree Degree | ; 
ee 
I-53.9 ; | I 
eee, 9 ; at ; Be Pitan 
| | 
45-47-9 a ; 2 sa] 2 
42-44.9 2 7 se] 9 
39-41.9 pail Sette 3 2 | i 4 30 
36-38.9 4 2 27 2 31 
33-35.9 | 4 | 37 | 33 $4 
30-32.9 . nae p ; 28 II 39 
27-29.9 . ; i 19 I | 20 
24-26.9 | I 6 I 8 
21-23.9 . 2 | | 2 
ne itl 
Total 12 ra | 31 196 








TABLE II 
RELATIONSHIP OF EXPERIENCE AND TEACHING-LOAD OF 
Hicu-Scuoo. TEACHERS IN SEVEN Ou10 CounrTIES 











e& = — 
| Nieseaeeae DovuGtass UNiTs 
Years OF ExpERIENCE te 
| TEACHERS Range | Mean 
o-2 | 38 | sees | 333 
3-5 33 | 24-54 | 33.6 
6-8 29 | 24-42 | 33.0 
Q-I1 | 20 | 21-45 | 33.3 
12-14 18 24-45 33-9 
15-17 15 | 27-36 | 31.5 
18-20 7 27-42 9343 
21-23 | 12 | 24-42 | 33-3 
24-26 9 | 27-42 | = 33.6 
27-29 5 | 24-390 «| 33.9 
30-32 7 30-42 | 35.1 
33-35 1 | 33-35 | 33.0 
36-2 | 2 | 36-39 36.0 


evident that the obtained biserial r will approach zero. The 
means computed for the dichotomous categories in Table I are 
quite similar. In view of this fact, an approximation of biserial 
r was made on the basis of the data in Table I. It was found to 
be slightly negative but not significantly different from zero. 
This is important for purposes of this study because it shows 
that in a sample of 196 teachers there seems to be a low correla- 
tion, if any, between professional preparation and teaching-load. 
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_o relationship between teaching-load and experience is 
plotted in Table II. It is evident from this table that there 
is a wide variance in teaching-loads in each of the categories, 
and that there is practically no relationship between load and 
experience. For example, the range of load for teachers with 
less than two years’ experience (category 0-2) is approximately 
24 Douglass units; the mean of this category is 33.3. It can be 
seen from the table that there is very little difference in the 
ranges of the other categories until teachers have had more than 
twenty years of experience. The means fluctuate only slightly 
for all categories. The general trend of means is such that if a 
correlation coefficient were computed it would be equal to o. 
From the data in Table II one may conclude that on the basis 
of the 196 teachers studied there is, on the average, a low 
relationship, if any, between teaching-load and experience. One 
may observe also that there are some beginning teachers with 
exceptionally heavy teaching-loads.* 


HE final purpose of this survey, although somewhat inci- 

dental, was to determine the relationship existing between 
the teaching-loads and the salaries of the teachers included in 
the study. Salary data were available for all but four of the 
196 high-school teachers included in the other phases of this 
study. 

In any consideration of teachers’ salaries in Ohio at the 
present time, attention must be given to the provisions of the 
Daniels-Cramer Law, passed by the Ohio General Assembly in 
1947. A portion of this law states: 


Provided further, that any board of education participating in funds 
authorized by the provisions of section 4848-1, 4848-3, and 4848-9 
of the General Code shall adopt and file with the superintendent of 
public instruction on or before October 1, 1948, a teachers’ salary sched- 
ule with provision for increments based upon training and experience. 
On or before January of each year thereafter there shall also be filed 
with the superintendent of public instruction by each city, exempted vil- 
lage and county superintendent of schools, a statement as to the salaries 
being paid in the school district or districts under his supervision.° 


Since this law was still in effect in 1949, three of its provisions 
are pertinent to this study. First, salary schedules are to be set 


® The median teaching-load in the earlier report is 34.6 (see Crim, loc. cit., p. 146). 
* Baldwin, W.E. Baldwin’s Ohio School Laws Annotated, 1948. p. 279. 
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up by the local board of education; second, increments in the 
schedules are to be based upon training and experience; and 
oo it is implied that there is to be no discrimination because 
of sex. 

The salaries of the teachers included in this survey were 
classified according to sex. The range of the salaries for the 
men was from $2,100 to $3,575 and for the women, $1,860 to 
$3,100. The man receiving $3,575 was the high-school prin- 
cipal of a large school and had a teaching-load of 31.1 Douglass 
units. He had been teaching for twenty years, nineteen of which 
had been spent in the present school. He had a B.S. degree. 
The woman receiving $1,800 had a teaching-load of 26.6 units, 


TABLE III 


SALARIES OF HiGH-ScHooL TEACHERS IN SEVEN On10 CounrTIEs 





PERCENTAGE OF GRoUP 
SALARIES 








Men | Women Total 
SO 
$3,400-3,599 .. : 2.9 Did tape Saree on 1.5 
3,200-3,399 Bhan sowie 2.9 Bho kate aigtecdl 1.5 
3,000-3,199 ....... >| 7:8 45 | 6.3 
2,800—2,999 20.6 6.6 | 14.1 
2,600—-2,799 Si oe an 17.8 22.8 
2,400-2,599 : se] 21.6 38.9 | 29.7 
2,200-2,399 . ‘ ‘ 10.8 | 17.8 | 14.1 
2,000—2,199 ad & A 59 | 13-3 | 9-4 
$1,800—1,999 d 5.5 rae 8 ial 5 
ee 
Total number eo 102 go 192 
Median | $2,743 | $2,446 | $2,588 


had been teaching one year, and had not yet received her 
Bachelor’s degree. 

According to Table III, 34.2 per cent of the men teachers 
included in this survey and 11.1 per cent of the women teachers 
received more than $2,800. The median salary of the men 1s 
$297 higher than that of the women. However, there was no 
corresponding difference between the training and experience 
of the men and women high-school teachers. It appears that, 
in general, men receive higher salaries than do women. This 
would indicate that in some schools this provision of the Daniels- 
Cramer Law is disregarded. 

There was no significant difference between the salaries of 
the special-subject teachers and the salaries of the academic- 
subject teachers. 
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HE data pertaining to salaries and teaching-loads of these 

high-school teachers are given in Table IV. It is evident 
from the relative positions of the figures in the table that there 
is little correlation between the two factors. Therefore, one can 
conclude that the teacher’s instructional load is not, in most 
cases, a factor in determining the salary received. 

To understand better the reasons for the lack of correlation 
between teaching-load and salary, let us consider the following 
example. In one school, each of four high-school teachers 
received a salary of $2,150. Of these four teachers, two had 
B.S. degrees and two had Masters’ degrees. Their experience 
ranged from eight years to twenty-six years, their tenure from 
one year to seven years, and their teaching-load from 29.9 
Douglass units to 40.6. In the same school another high-school 
teacher with a B.A. degree, two years of experience, one year 
of tenure, and a teaching-load of 28.7 units received a salary 
of $2,600. 


TABLE 1V 


RELATIONSHIP OF SALARY AND Tota Loap oF Hicu-ScHooL 
‘TEACHERS IN SEVEN Onto CounrTIEs 
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Ws the passage of the Daniels-Cramer Law, the profes- 
sional preparation and teaching experience of a teacher 
became the legal bases for determining his salary. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that there would be a high degree of cor- 
relation between these two factors and the salaries of the 
teachers in this survey. The biserial r was used in computing 
the correlation coefficient of the data in Table V. In using this 
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formula it is necessary to make two assumptions: first, that 
the salary is a continuous and normally distributed variable; 
second, that the professional preparation which has been dichot- 
omized, as it was in estimating the correlation coefficient of the 
data in Table I, is also continuous and normally distributed. 

The results obtained by using the biserial r formula with the 
data presented in Table V give a correlation coefficient of .49 
between the salaries and professional preparation of the high- 
school teachers included in this survey. This indicates that there 
is a definite relationship between the two variables, salary and 
preparation, if our assumptions are true. Thus it can be con- 
cluded that, in most cases, the teachers in this survey with 
greater preparation receive higher salaries. 


TABLE V 


RELATIONSHIP OF SALARY AND PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF 
HiGcH-ScHoot TEACHERS IN SEVEN Onto CounTiEs 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
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Dp: pertaining to the salaries and teaching experience of 
the 192 teachers are given in Table VI. The standard 
Pearson formula was used to compute the correlation of the 
factors presented in this table. It has been assumed that both 
the salary and experience are continuous variables. The compu- 
tation resulted in a correlation of .0015 between the salary and 
the experience of the teachers in this survey. 
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There is another factor, however, which undoubtedly influ- 
ences the correlation between salary and experience, that has 
not as yet been considered in this study. It is a common practice 
in many schools to stop giving salary increments for experience 
after the teacher has had a certain number of years of teaching 
experience. Therefore, the standard Pearson formula was again 
used to compute another correlation between the salary and the 
experience of the 158 high-school teachers with twenty or fewer 
years of experience. This computation resulted in a correlation 
of .40, which indicates that there is a relationship between the 
salary and experience of these 158 high-school teachers. When 
the two correlation coefficients (.0015 and .40) are compared, 
one concludes that the 34 high-school teachers in this survey 
with more than twenty years of experience have a negative 
influence in the first correlation that was made from the data 
presented in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 
RELATIONSHIP OF SALARY AND EXPERIENCE OF H1GH-SCHOOL 
"TEACHERS IN SEVEN Onto CounrtTIEs 
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@) N THE basis of the facts presented in this article, the author 

recommends that co-operative efforts be made to develop 
salary schedules in which the individual salaries reflect varia- 
tions in experience and preparation more adequately than they 
now do as revealed by the correlations presented here. 

In addition to this recommendation and those made in the 
first article, the author presents certain general recommenda- 
tions concerning the problem of teaching-load which are not 
fully supported by the data of this report but are based upon 
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the author’s observations as a teacher and an administrator and 
on his professional reading and study in connection with his 
graduate work and with the development of these two articles: 


First, That those directly concerned with the problem of 
teaching-load, namely the teachers and the administrator of 
the local school, study it together in order to arrive at a co- 
operative solution. 

Second, That teachers with little or no experience be given rela- 
tively lighter teaching-loads. 

Third, That, to some extent, the amount of formal professional 
preparation be directly reflected in the size of the teaching- 
load. 

Fourth, That the Douglass formula be expanded to take into 
account the relative difficulty of the extra-class activities. 
Fifth, That more studies be made of the problem of teaching- 
load in order that more valid comparisons can be drawn on 
the basis of additional facts. [Vol. XXVIII, No. 8] 


A Note on the Organization of the 
Mooney Problem Check List’ 


By LEONARD V. GORDON anp ROSS L. MOONEY 


HEN a counselor reviews the problems that his client 

W has marked on a problem inventory, it is helpful to 

him to have items relating to a particular problem 

area grouped together. However, in the administration of the 

inventory, this grouping is undesirable for several reasons. 

Individuals tend to skip entire areas that appear inappropriate 

to them, without bothering to read the items; they are often 

careful not to mark too many items in areas that “have a 

stigma”; the atmosphere set by the particular area tends to 
exert an undue influence upon the individual items. 

In the organization of the Mooney Problem Check List, an 
attempt is made to resolve this dilemma. The items in the 
Check List are classified into eleven problem areas: 

1. Health and Physical Development 
2. Finances, Living Conditions, and Employment 
3. Social and Recreational Activities 
*It is assumed that the results of this study may be generalized as applicable to the 


other forms of the Mooney Check Lists and the Problem Inventory, recently constructed 
by the authors. 
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4. Social-Psychological Relations 

5. Personal-Psychological Relations 

6. Courtship, Sex, and Marriage 

7. Home and Family 

8. Morals and Religion 

g. Adjustment to College Work 

10. The Future: Vocational and Educational 
11. Curriculum and Teaching Procedures 


The 30 items belonging to each area are grouped horizont- 
ally in blocks of five rows arranged in six columns. In the 
sample which follows the items in the first two columns of the 
areas, Health and Physical Development and Finances, Living 
Conditions, and Employment, are simulated: 


1 Tiring very easily 56 Not as robust as I should be 

2 Being underweight 57 Poor posture 

3 Being overweight 58 Frequent illnesses 

4 Not enough exercise 59 Threatened with a serious ailment 
5 Not enough sleep 60 Afraid I may need an operation 
6 No regular source of income 61 No privacy in living quarters 

7 Too little money for clothes 62 Poor living quarters 

8 Having financial dependents 63 Getting into debt 

g Managing my finances poorly 64 Working for all my expenses 

10 Needing a part-time job now 65 Working late at night on a job 


Similar blocks of five items from each of these areas are given 
in the other four columns across the test. The student marking 
the check list goes through the items vertically. 

The present study was undertaken to determine to what 
extent students discover the horizonal grouping of items into 
problem areas. One hundred twenty-six members of six sec- 
tions of a remedial study class answered the Mooney Problem 
Check List, College Form, as part of a pre-counseling pro- 
cedure. The tests were distributed at the end of the first meet- 
ing and were collected by the instructors the following day, at 
the beginning of class. Then a questionnaire was distributed to 
the students. On it, they were asked to state whether items 
relating to particular classes or types of problems, namely, 
health, religion, and so on, were grouped together, in any way, 
or whether these items were pretty well scattered throughout 
the Check List. Students who stated that similar classes of 
problems were grouped together were asked to describe the 
grouping or pattern; those who thought that the items were 
pretty well scattered with respect to content were asked to indi- 
cate whether or not it would have been preferable to group 
items according to type of problem. 
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7. responses of the students on the questionnaire were 
classified as follows: first, those stating that the items were 
scattered with respect to content; second, those indicating that 
some pattern existed, but describing it incorrectly; third, those 
describing or suggesting a horizontal grouping of problems. 

Forty-one of the 126 students had answered the Check List 
on at least one other occasion. The remaining 85 stated that 
this had been their first experience with it. Frequencies for the 
categories of response for each of these groups are given in 
Table 1. The difference in statements regarding the organi- 
zation of the Check List between the two groups is not statis- 
tically significant. Thus, under the conditions of the present 
study we cannot say that added experience with the Check List 
results in greater discovery of its organization. 


TABLE I 


STATEMENTS REGARDING THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CHECK List 


Cueck List ANSWERED 
For First Time | Previously 


Items scattered with respect to content 19 7 
Items grouped (incorrectly described) os 55 23 
Items grouped (correctly described) ‘ scare eel 11 11 

Total S 4 85 | 41 


It should be noted that the students had greater oppor- 
tunity, under conditions of this study, to discover the organiza- 
tion of the Check List than would individuals answering it at a 
given sitting. They had it in their possession for twenty- 
four hours; furthermore, the structure of the problem areas is 
described on the back page of the Check List. 

Thus, the present study indicates that the chance of a stu- 
dent’s identifying the horizontal grouping of items by problem 
areas, under circumstances optimally favorable to discovery, is 
small. It appears that the type of organizational pattern used in 
the Mooney Problem Check List is not only convenient for the 
use of the counselor, but largely avoids the undesirable features 
associated with grouping of problems by areas. 

[Vol. XXVIII, No. 8] 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Hats off to West Virginia! 
HE work conference held at Camp Caesar, West Vir- 
ginia, August 7-11, furnished impressive evidence of 
the way in which the teaching profession in that state is 
co-operating in attacking some of its more important problems. 
This conference was the fifth in a series that has been held under 
the auspices of the West Virginia Education Association. 

The general plan is to study a problem at three successive 
conferences. At the 1949 conference, the study of the problem 
of developing the community-centered school was begun, the 
problem of resource-use education was in its second year of 
study, and the problem of increasing the holding power of the 
schools was studied for its third and final year. The importance 
of these problems needs no argument. 

The membership of the conference was broadly representa- 
tive of the teaching profession in the state. Members were 
present from 47 of the 55 counties, and from nearly every type 
of educational position: there were one room-school teachers, 
elementary- and secondary-school teachers, elementary- and 
secondary-school principals, assistant superintendents, superin- 
tendents, college professors, and deans. This is highly signifi- 
cant. Specialized groups, such as elementary-school teachers, 
high-school principals, and teachers of science, have made, and 
are making, important contributions to educational progress. 
But,as West Virginia has learned, there is an important place for 
groups representing many different elements of the profession. 

As the title indicates, this was a work conference. Very little 
time was spent in listening to speeches; most of it was given to 
working in small groups. In these groups there was very 
general participation. There was plenty of expression of indi- 
vidual opinion and at the same time an evident desire to reach 
agreement on fundamental matters. The conference evidently 
provided a highly educative experience for its participants; its 
reports and the subsequent activities of its members in their 


communities will no doubt exercise a large influence throughout 
the state. 
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A™ there many discoverable reasons for this outstanding 
performance on the part of the profession in West Vir- 
ginia? There seem to be at least two. In the first place the 
county system of school administration, which has been in effect 
for a good many years, makes for more efficient organization on 
the county level and makes easier the development of fruitful 
programs on the state level. State leaders need to deal with 
only 55 school districts as compared with the hundreds that 
exist 1n many states. 

The second reason seems to be that the West Virginia Edu- 
cation Association has been fortunate in having leaders who are 
not satisfied to work merely at increasing the material rewards 
and financial security of teachers, but who recognize the Asso- 
ciation’s responsibility for exercising educational leadership on 
other fronts as well. 

This is highly encouraging. We have depended for educa- 
tional leadership too much on state departments of education, 
teachers colleges, and specialized groups, and not enough on the 
organized profession at large. State education associations have 
a unique opportunity for leadership. Like the National Edu- 
cation Association, they are made up of persons in many dif- 
ferent areas of education. But unlike it, they coincide geograph- 
ically with the states, which have major responsibility for the 
provision and direction of public education. Moreover, the 
state associations are not so large or unwieldly as the national 
association. The West Virginia association has recognized its 
opportunity and acted accordingly. 

As stated in an earlier paragraph, its situation is in at least 
one respect more favorable than that of many other associations. 
But many of them could, if they would, do much more than 
they have done. West Virginia’s example deserves widespread 
emulation. 


R. H. E. 
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Books to Read 


James Bryant Conant. Education in a Divided World. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1948. x-++-249 pp. 

The distinguished author says frankly that this little volume is an ex- 
panded and considerably modified version of the three lectures given at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in the autumn of 1945 under the 
provisions of the Julius and Rosa Sachs Endowment Fund. Unlike such treat- 
ises as Education for “All” American Youth by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission and General Education in a Free Society by a Harvard committee 
which are addressed to so-called educators, this book by the President of Har- 
vard makes its appeal to the ordinary citizens of our country in a desperate 
attempt to interest them in the American system of public education. I myself 
express the fear that the author is a bit optimistic regarding the powers of 
comprehension of his intended readers, although he presents a message of 
burning importance at this crucial hour of our country’s history. 

At the outset the reader should know that the author’s primary concern 
is with education in our tax-supported elementary and secondary schools, which 
“are the product of our special history, a concrete manifestation of our unique 
ideals, and the vehicle by which the American concept of democracy may be 
transmitted to our future citizens” (page 1), although he does give minor 
consideration to elementary education in the private schools and to education 
on the college and university level. Also, the reader would do well to keep 
in mind the fact that the author’s remarks would be equally as significant in 
one world as in a divided world. This does not mean that Mr. Conant fails 
to justify, at least partially, the last four words of the book’s title—in @ divided 
world. Indeed, his first two chapters (pages 1-37) are dedicated largely to an 
attempt to define the antagonistic ideologies of the United States and Russia, 
the leading nations in his divided world. In setting forth these rival and 
incompatible philosophies, the educator-author gives his readers a piece of sage 
advice: “We must study the Soviet philosophy, we must examine and debate 
the creed of the Communist party as it has been formulated and defended both 
here and in foreign lands. Indeed, I would go so far as to say that this is the 
number one educational need of the present moment” (page 216). 

In the heart of the volume the author appeals to all professional men and 
leaders of public opinion to accept and to work for the achievement of these 
educational objectives: equality of opportunity, a minimum of class distinction, 
a maximum of individual freedom, and a wide distribution of centers of 
initiative. And in the closing pages he suggests several practical, albeit not 
inexpensive, ways of achieving these objectives; namely, by bringing all ele- 
mentary and secondary schools up to a minimum standard in terms of plant, 
number of teachers, and salaries, by improving the guidance program, by 
increasing the number of junior colleges in almost every state, and by insti- 
tuting a scholarship program for talented youth. 
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Although marred somewhat by the use of many loose phrases and by an 
unattractive style, this book should be read by every American citizen. 
Lawrence F, Hii 


SaunpErRs, Ricuarp M., editor. Education for Tomorrow. Toronto: Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1946. X- 130 PP- 

This is a compilation of a series of nine lectures dealing with various 
aspects of education in Canada. Though having a Canadian orientation, the 
problems discussed are not unfamiliar to us in the United States. Four of the 
lectures are devoted to education for various age groups: elementary, secondary, 
higher, and adult. The remaining five lectures include consideration of such 
topics as the teacher, organization of a school system, radio as an aid to learn- 
ing, theories of education, and the growth of knowledge to wisdom. 

Taken altogether, these lectures provide an overview of the sweep of 
education which ought to obtain in any democratic society. Taken individ- 
ually, each lecture makes for stimulating and informative reading. 

The proposition which unifies this series might be stated thus: A major 
function of education is to provide the peoples of Canada with a kind of 
spiritual direction. Implied in this proposition and explicitly stated, is the fact 
that this direction shall be to the end that the basic tenets of democracy be 
advanced. 

It may be illuminating to the pragmatist to note that, according to 
W.R. Taylor, pragmatism means: “We are to cast off the tyranny of the col- 
lective wisdom gleaned by men and society in the course of the last three or 
four thousand years, and, returning to the state of the Garden of Eden, to 
begin afresh with each new generation to chart a civilized life of man” 
(page 59). This straw man is rather easy to topple; Taylor works hard at the 


task. 
DarrELL HoitMEs 


Joun D. Messick. Discretionary Powers of School Boards. Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press, 1949. xix-++147 pp. 

The purpose of this study as stated in the introduction “is to determine 
from numerous court decisions just what discretionary powers are vested in a 
board of school control, to see how far courts will allow school boards to exer- 
cise their honest judgment when there is no statutory edict, to formulate for 
school officials and teachers regulations whereby they may better be guided in 
their duties, and to safeguard school officials and teachers against an abuse of 
the power delegated to them” (page 3). The list of court cases investigated in 
carrying out this purpose covers nearly 15 pages. The answer to the question 
of what constitutes an abuse of discretion is taken from one of the court cases 
cited in which it is defined “as an act exercised to an end or purpose not 
justified by, and clearly against, reason and evidence” (page 6). Quoted from 
another court decision is the following: “Abuse of the privileges vested in a 
board exists when such action is exercised (a) not in good faith, (b) unjustly, 
(c) inequitably, (d) with unnecessary hardships, (e) fraudulently, (f) arbi- 
trarily, (g) unreasonably, (h) maliciously, (i) wantonly, (j) not in the best 
interest of the public, (k) without statutory authority” (page 6). 

In the main body of the study a chapter is devoted to the court decisions 
on the discretionary authority exercised by boards of school control in each of 
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the following areas: the establishment of school districts and schools, the selec- 
tion, purchase, and sale of building sites; the creation and sale of school plants; 
the administration and supervision of schools; the issuance and payment of 
school bonds; relationship with the superintendent, teacher, and other school 
employees; transportation of pupils; pupil attendance; disciplinary problems; 
the suspension and expulsion of pupils; the curriculum and textbooks. At the 
end of each of these chapters there is a summary of the major items in the 
court decisions involved. 

An interesting example of these court decisions is one handed down by 
the Ohio Supreme Court on April 19, 1919, to the effect that “a court has no 
authority to control the discretion vested in a board of education by the statutes 
of this state, or to substitute its judgment for the judgment of the board, upon 
any question it is authorized by law to determine” (page 7). 

The study is extremely well documented and ought to be very useful to 
school boards and school administrators throughout the nation. Moreover, it 
would be extremely valuable as a supplementary source for classes in school 
administration in colleges and universities. To the reviewer’s knowledge no 
similar study of this scope has been made. T.C. Hoty 


Pratt, Carouine. | Learn from Children. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1948. xiii-+204 pp 

This book, subtitled “An Adventure in Progressive Education,” is an 
absorbing account of pioneering in behalf of children and their ways of grow- 
ing and learning. The author was deeply concerned about children losing 
their natural desire to learn. She and her associates dared to work creatively 
and experimentally with their sights on children’s horizons. In the classrooms 
at the City and Country School the curriculum pattern became “the normal 
pattern of human activity, adult or child . . . seen everywhere except in the 
traditional schoolroom” (page 6). Chapters I to V and VI to XIII are devoted 
to the meaningful experiences with children and the evolving philosophy of 
the school. 

Teachers for a school which had no set “blueprint or system” were chosen 
in terms of “their emotional and intellectual maturity, their qualities as human 
beings, rather than for academic eligibility” (page 66). Chapters V and XIII, 
which deal directly with teacher qualifications and in-service training, would 
be stimulating reading for those concerned with the selection and training of 
teachers. 

Parent education is discussed in the final chapter. The author shows 
understanding patience in appraising the problems of traditionally trained 
parents, but she waxes impatient with those who refuse to do anything about 
learning the job of parenthood. She thinks that “‘a free life at school and 
nineteenth-century discipline at home are a perplexing problem to any child” 
(page 194). She envisions a new democracy growing between parents and 
children. 

Throughout the book the reader has a sense of having been there when it 
happened—an excursion with children, a staff session, a conference with 
parents. Parents and teachers looking in on what Caroline Pratt has learned 
from children will re-examine what they have learned from children with 


deeper insight and understanding. Maar Janz Looms 
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Foundations for Safe Living: a Manual for Elementary School Teachers and 
Principals, Chicago, lilinois: National Safety Council, 1948. 82 pp. 

Such shocking statistics as the following: 

“Accidents kill 1 out of 3 school age children who die. 

“In an average year 22 times as many children of elementary school age 
are killed in accidents as die from infantile paralysis” (page 3) 
have convinced teachers and principals that safety education must be included 
in the school curriculum. But what should children be taught about safety? 
How should it be incorporated in the already crowded curriculum? Founda- 
tions for Safe Living helps the teacher answer these questions. 

To find out what to teach, the manual suggests a pupil-teacher survey of 
the hazards and safety aids in the community. A skeleton survey form is 
included in Chapter I of the manual. 

Chapters II and VII cover the “how” question. That is, they suggest ways 
in which safety education can be incorporated in the regular courses of study— 
elementary science, social studies, health, shop, language arts, and recreation. 
Each chapter, with the exception of the one on the social studies, lists several 
popular textbooks which contain important information on safety. 

The appendix contains a comprehensive bibliography of the factual 
materials on the different safety hazards. 

This manual should be very helpful to teachers and principals who wish 
to “tailor” safety education to the needs of the community and the regular 


school curriculum. 
Jeanne S. CHALL 


Havicuurst, Rospert J., AnD Tapa, Hitpa, Adolescent Character and Per- 
sonality. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949. x-+-315 pp. 

This book represents a partial report of the University of Chicago Com- 
mittee on Human Development. The authors have investigated character, via 
reputation, in 144 sixteen-year-old boys and girls living in Prairie City, a 
“typical” Midwestern community. 

Character, as learned behavior, is defined as “that part of the personality 
which is most subject to social approval” (page 3). The instruments utilized 
for evaluating reputation included a variety of rating scales and questionnaires, 
with the ratings made by both peers and adults. 

Reputation was found to be positively related to social-class position and 
school marks. Those individuals who had the highest character ratings were 
those who were identified with middle-class values and who conformed to the 
predominantly middle-class school pattern. Also examined were the influence 
of the family, church, and community. High reputation scores were related 
to congruence of home and school standards; disparity was associated with 
nonconformity and low reputation scores. 

The authors conclude that a school program such as the one in Prairie 
City, which emphasizes conformity to middle-class values, is inadequate to 
meet the needs of children of various social classes. The school, as a source of 
satisfaction and development, needs to provide socially useful goals for adoles- 
cents of all classes. 

Those who are concerned with social factors in personality development 
will find this study interesting, stimulating, and suggestive of further research. 
LEE JEssoR 
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Snycc, DonaLp, anp Comss, ArTHUR W. Individual Behavior. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. ix-+386 pp. 

The authors maintain that the objective frame of reference—the “exter- 
nal approach” to human behavior—that is predominant in current psycholog- 
ical research is inadequate for prediction and control of the behavior of the 
individual. For workers in applied fields, such as teachers, counselors, clin- 
icians, and psychiatrists, a new frame of reference—the phenomenological (or 
personal) approach—is necessary. When the aim is prediction of an indi- 
vidual’s behavior, actuarial techniques which yield probabilities of the behaviors 
of groups, as defined by objective criteria, are limited and frequently mislead- 
ing. The authors prefer to look at behavior from the viewpoint of the behaver 
rather than from that of the observer. Their central thesis is that individuals 
behave in such a way as to achieve need satisfaction in terms of their phenom- 
enal fields, that is to say, in terms of their awareness of themselves and the 
universe. The basic human need is seen as defense and enchancement of the 
phenomenal self. In order to maintain and enhance this self, the individual 
differentiates aspects of his phenomenal field; this differentiation is learning. 

The subtitle of the book is “a new frame of reference for psychology.” 
The phenomenal frame of reference is certainly not new. Freud, Stern, 
Allport, Koffka, and Murray, to mention only a few, have worked with this 
frame of reference. The merit of this presentation is not its conceptual 
novelty, but, rather, its co-ordination of previous work in a clear and readable 
exposition. The presentation is programmatic: the authors have not dealt 
adequately with a number of issues critical to their position; for example, the 
role of awareness, of “unconscious” and “repressed” motives, the nature of 
concept-formation and its place in learning. Also, the differences between the 
objective and phenomenal frames of reference—between actuarial and indi- 
vidual prediction and control—have been stressed, and their intimate rela- 
tionship and interdependence has been ignored. 
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AxuinE, Virginia Mar. Play Therapy: the Inner Dynamics of Childhood. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947. vili-+379 pp. 

Miss Axline’s Play Therapy primarily makes explicit the application of 
the principles of a particular psychotherapeutic approach—the “client cen- 
tered” therapy of Carl Rogers—to the formal treatment of children, both 
individually and in groups. The application of these principles to play therapy 
with children could heretofore only be inferred from writings regarding adult 
conversational therapy. Included is a general discussion of the playroom and 
play materials, a valuable addition for the clinician who may be long on 
psychological know-how but short on practical information needed for imple- 
menting his knowledge. In addition, Miss Axline discusses the implications of 
this treatment method for education, particularly the application of these 
therapeutic principles (such as acceptance of the child and recognition of feel- 
ing) in the classroom. A good share of the book consists of records of both indi- 
vidual and group-treatment sessions with relevant comments and annotations. 

The book’s most serious shortcoming is that the substructure of theory is 
very skimpy: evidence or rationale for principles of treatment is rarely given, 
and the application of these principles by the psychologist or teacher without 
further evidence of their validity would be purely a matter of faith. 
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However, Miss Axline has succeeded in putting into language her great 
insight—gained partially from primary teaching—into the worlds of children, 
making this insight vicariously available to the reader. Also the style is fresh 
and direct and the language non-technical. For these reasons this book should 
be helpful both to the schoolroom teacher and to the clinical psychologist. 
ANNE RocKWELL 


Crark, Donatp Lemen. John Milton at St. Paul’s School: a Study of 
Ancient Rhetoric in English Renaissance Education. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1948. x-+269 pp. 

The secondary rather than the primary title of this work indicates its 
real subject, and this for the reason that little is known of John Milton’s 
school days, too little to write a book about them. Somewhat more is discov- 
erable of the history of St. Paul’s School, which Milton at somewhat uncertain 
dates attended. Much is known about the textbooks used in the English gram- 
mar schools in the seventeenth century. Most of these are still available, as 
are the writings on education by Ascham, Kempe, Brinsley, Hoole, and Milton 
himself. Further, this whole ground has been repeatedly plowed by recent 
scholars, who are duly named in the footnotes. Out of these various materials 
the present work has been made. 

Many of the old controversies have a familiar sound. ‘Teachers of 
Milton’s time disagreed about the teaching of things versus words, teaching 
by precept rather than example, teaching religion (not however on “released 
time”), and the use of corporal punishment. The reviewer is writing this in 
St. Louis at the end of a convention where he heard every one of these mat- 
ters debated with the usual dichotomy between things that should not be 
separated. All this may be taken to indicate several things, one of them being 
the continued usefulness of words. 

Mr. Clark has written his book for literary scholars. It is well docu- 
mented and its value is increased by an excellent index. It is curious that he 
considers Milton as a humanist without a trace of the realism which Vicesimus 
Knox in his Liberal Education deplores and censures. a 6. Go 


ALBERTY, Haroip. Reorganizing the High-School Curriculum. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1947. x-+-458 pp. 

“This volume is designed to afford some help in the clarification of edu- 
cational purposes and in the determination of appropriate learning activities” 
(page vi). Emphasis is placed upon the need for unity in the philosophy, 
curriculum, and methods of the school, and for unity among staff members, 
students, and community in developing a school program. 

The major purpose of high-school education is set up as that of helping 
young persons to meet their problems of living. Part I deals with the philoso 
phy and purposes of the high school and the need to study adolescents as a 
basis for curriculum reorganization; Part II, with current practices in curricu- 
lum revision, with emphasis on the core-curriculum development. Part Ill 
deals with pre-planning, with special attention to the resource unit; Part IV, 
with the teacher in the classroom; and Part V, with a co-operative program of 
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curriculum reorganization. A critical analysis of different points of view 
influencing curriculum development today is presented. In giving his own 
point of view, the author cites many examples of practices which support his 
philosophy. 

The book is a significant contribution to the literature dealing with 
secondary-school problems. It should have an important influence in helping 
the high school to develop a functional program—and this is no mean service. 
“Clearly, the high school has a distinctive réle to play in the perpetuation 
and refinement of our democratic way of life. It has an excellent chance of 
success if it dedicates itself to this high purpose and proceeds intelligently and 
courageously to the task of reorganizing itself to meet the challenge of the 


times” (page 443). Ivo. SPAFFORD 


Rock Creek, Ohio 


Newcoms, THeEoporE M., e¢ al., editors. Readings in Social Psychology. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1947. xiv-+-672 pp. 

This is a well-chosen collection of writings from recent journals and books 
in the field of social psychology. Both theoretical and experimental papers 
are included. All are quite readable. Among the topics covered are social 
factors in memory and perception, language, social frustration, rdle and status, 
leadership, industrial morale, prejudice, communication, and propaganda. 
The studies included are those which are influential in shaping the social 
sciences today. It is a great convenience to have collected in one volume these 


papers which are referred to so frequently by writers in the fields of education 
and human relations. 
Ratpu M. SrocpiLu 


McGrath, Earu F., et al. Toward General Education. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1948. vii-+-244 pp. 

When educators today examine the efforts of education, whether at the 
elementary-school, high-school, or college level, against the needs both of the 
individual and the group in a democratic society, they almost invariably come 
to embrace the concept of general education. 

Toward General Education, prepared by ten men who at the time were 
members of the faculty of the State University of Iowa, makes a balanced 
contribution to such an examination. It develops a framework of emphases 
for general education at the college level. In addition, schemes of courses, 
staffing, administration, and other paraphernalia are described sufficiently to 
lend concreteness to the presentation. General education is conceived as one 
of the three essential elements of a college program, the other two elements 
being advanced instruction in one or more disciplines and courses freely 
elected by the student. 

Chapters are devoted to language and communication, the natural sciences, 
the social sciences, and the humanities. The final chapter treats problems of 
appraising the results. The book is recommended to educators who are engaged 
in exploring problems of general education and canvassing points of view and 


concrete suggestions. 
88 Max R. Goopson 
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Puppetry in the Curriculum. New York: Board of Education of the City of 
New York. xi+171 pp. (Curriculum Bulletin, 1947-1948 series, No. 1). 
It is indeed infrequently that such a helpful manual is available for any 
phase of creative endeavor. This book was written to fill a need of long stand- 
ing. Actually, it is a report of experiments in school laboratories where tech- 
niques and basic concepts related to puppetry were developed and tried out in 
pupil-centered situations. 

The organization apparently involved in the production of this hand- 
book is amazing. The list of capable advisers consulted reads like a Who’s 
Who of Puppetry. The actual laboratory experience took place in various 
New York schools among all types of pupils. 

Every phase of puppetry is covered in this little book. A short history 
of puppets is given, starting with the masks of the Stone Age. The first 
marionette, as such, is thought to have originated in Egypt, although others 
think Ancient Greece was the scene of that memorable event. The little 
figures have been popular in all countries and were employed by the American 
Indians even before the advent of Columbus. 

Suggestions are given for getting started with puppetry. Lists of possible 
types of puppets are given, with directions for making each one. Different 
musical scores are proposed, along with their sources. Full directions, with 
excellent photographs and working drawings, are given for the making of 
stages, screens, and scenery. There is also a chart of suggested grade place- 
ments for puppetry. Finally, lists of needed materials, with prices, are given. 

The appendix includes books for teacher references, with pupil-age divi- 
sions indicated. However this writer is not certain that all the divisions have 
been made wisely. Some definitely have been ill advised. The prospective 
user will do well to judge for himself. 

Even with the one fault apparent, this handbook is invaluable for anyone 
interested in puppetry. It is recommended wholeheartedly. 

Euxata L. Amos 


Lampkin, Ricuarp H. Variability in Recognizing Scientific Inquiry: an 
Analysis of High School Science Textbooks. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949. ix-+79 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Education, No. 955 

This book contains the results of an attempted analysis of high-school 
science textbooks to determine the extent to which scientific inquiry is in- 
cluded as an objective of science education. The study developed into an 
analysis of the reliability of the somewhat involved reading method used. 

Since it seems evident that the variability found among readers was too great 

to permit accurate evaluation of the data obtained (probably at least as great 

as variation in texts) it seems clear that the original objective was not attained. 

The conclusions on reader variability, however, are significant since they have 


a bearing on any investigations of this kind. Joseru F. Hasxins 








